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THE WIDOW’S ONLY SON. 

‘Mother, I will be everything to you 
that I can be; I promise you that.’ 

The boy lifted his head. A look of 
high resolve made the young brow man- 
like in expression. Not yet had tensum- 
mers deepened the gold on those fair 
focks. The earnest blue eye looked fond- 
ly in the faded face that bent over him.— 
There was a world of love in his soul—a 
love that was not only lip-deep—but was 
proved by acts of self-denial. 

They were poor—that mother and son 
—O, how poor they were! You could 
almost see how poverty had drifted over 
everything about them—drifted whitely 
over the pine chairs and tables—drifted 
over the humble quilt that had grown so 
faded—drifted over their clothes, and 
through them, till patch after patch was 
placed on the ead havoc that pitiless, drift- 
ing want had made. 

But in holy heart-love they were richer 
than the Rothschilds; yes, out of their 
bank in heaven—that bank-directors here 
might sneer at—they drew every day, 
every hour, uncounted treasure. 

‘ Mother, I will be everything to you 
that I can be. I promise you that.’ 

The words are beautiful enough to be 
repeated. Henry Locke smiled, because 
as he spoke there came tears to his moth- 
er’s eyes. He had that morning been 
promised a place in a little country store, 
five miles from the cot, or rather cabin, 
where they lived. It was but a small pit- 
tance, but of late the mother had grown 
so feeble that she could earn nothing ; 
could scarcely do the little that order and 
neatness called for at her hands. 

One dollar a week! It was a very lit- 
tle sum, but better, much better than 
nothing. Besides, Henry was to have his 
meals with his employer, and could, if he 
chose, sleep there. But he did not choose. 
For a glad smile from mother ; for a pres- 
sure of that feeble hand ; for the tender, 
Christian words that came from those pale 
lips, he was bravely willing, after his hard 
day’s work, to walk the five miles, dark 
and tedious though the way was. Often 
he came bringing some little delicacy that 
he had earned, and which was sweet to 
the invalid, because he brought it. 

One night the sky was curtained with 
clouds. The widow looked from her little 
window facing the hilly road along which 
the hay-wagons went on their way to the 
city, and said, as she saw the twilight 
deepening earlier than its wont: ‘ He will 
not come to-night.’ 

No; he would not surely come that 
night. The wind blew fiercely, and sent 
the branches of the old apple-tree rattling 
against the clapboards ; and threw the 
rain, as with a spite, over the little win- 
dows, sheeting them, and making dreary 
music. So the widow, quite confident 
that Henry would not venture in that 
storm, read her Bible till her heart kin- 
dled with the holy words, and putting out 
her little light, went to her rest. 

She knew not how long she had slept, 
when a voice awakened her. The sweet 
voice, so. dear to her was crying, ‘ Mother! 
mother!’ At first she thought it a dream, 
but listening intently, she heard, blending 
with the wail of the wind, that cry, and 
a sound against the latch greeted her.— 
Instantly rising, she groped for a light, 
unfastened the door, and, behold, there 
stood Henry, a piteous sight indeed, 
covered with mire, literally, from head to 
foot. His face was wet, but the honest, 
happy smile was in no ways abated. 
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‘ My boy! how could you come on such| 
a night ?’ exclaimed the widow. | 
‘Why, mother! storm couldn’t keep 


me from you,’ was his hearty response.—| the guiding ray, and above all, that you} 


‘I’ve had the greatest time, though, you 
ever did see—lost my way, got into a 
creek, and it must be midnight—but I 
meant to come, for S. gave me a trifle 
over to-night, and I knew how much you 
needed it.’ 

* My dear boy!’ sprang from the moth- 
er’s full heart, with a tear or two that 
trickled down her pale cheeks. 

‘I wonder I haven’t thought before,’ 
she said, musingly. ‘ After this, I'll put 
alight in the window. To be sure, it 
won’t show far; but when you get to the 
top of the hill, it will be pleasant to see 
it, and know that I am watching for you.’ 

For three years the lamp was placed in 
the little window every night. People 
often remarked it, and ‘ as bright as moth- 
er Locke’s little window,’ became a favor- 
ite saying. 

At the end of that time, young Henry 
was offered a good chance on board of a 
whaling vessel, and he resolved to accept 
it. It cost him, none knew what a strug- 
gle, to part with the being he loved with 
an almost worshipful affection. But he 
knew that the time had come when he 
must go forth in the world to do battle 
for himself and for her, and a sailor’s life 
was his coveted calling. 

‘It seems to me, Henry,’ said the moth- 
er, when, with a trembling lip, she parted 
from him, ‘as if I must still put the light 
in the little window. I shall think some- 
times I hear the sound of your footsteps, 
the click of the latch, your pleasant voice. 
O, Henry, Henry, if I could but light you 
over the stormy waters !’ 

* Mother, God will do that,’ said Henry, 
pointing to the glowing heavens. ‘God 
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ce. 
calm ; but,mother,I shall think every night 


that the lamp is in the window ; that you 
sit near it; that somebody blesses you for 


are praying for me.’ 

The long voyage was almost ended, but 
another voyage was to end before that.— 
The widow Locke was taken ill. Yet, 
with unfailing regularity, with feeble step 
and tremulous hand, nightly the dear 
woman trimmed the little lamp. and plac- 
ed it in the window. Still, when the 
bended form could no longer totter about 
the cottage, when she lay helplessly upon 
her bed, and the neighbors came in to 
care for her, she would say, * Put the little 
lamp in the window; my Henry will be 
thinking of it.’ 

Night after night, and even until her 
eyes grew dim, she would watch the radi- 
ance of the flickering light, only saying, 
sometimes, ‘ Shall I live to hear his foot- 
steps? Will that feeble flame still burn, 
when my life’s light has gone out ?” 

* Pray with me,’ she murmured, ‘ that 
I may see him before I die. O, for this 
most precious boon !’ 

In vain all prayer. Slowly, more slow- 
ly, the wheels went round, and the pulses, 
like ebbing drops, fell fainter and fewer, 
until, one calm night in summer, the wa- 
ters were scarcely stirred. 

She lay quietly ; a smile upon her lips, 
her eyes closed, her hands folded. 

*I have longed to see him,’ she said; 
I have prayed earnestly, but I have given 
it-all up now. I shall not meet him in 
this world.’ 

* Have you put the light in the win- 
dow ?” she asked, suddenly, earnestly, a 
few moments after. ‘It is growing dark.’ 

Alas! it was not the light that was 
growing dark. 





will light me through storm and through 


Her hands grew cold. Over her coun- 





PIPE-BEARERB. 


tenance came that mysterious shadow that 
falls but once on any mortal face. 

*O, my boy! my boy!’ she whispered, 
‘ tell him,’—they bent lower to catch the 
failing words—‘ tell him I will put a light 
in the window of heaven, to guide his 
footsteps there.’ 

The thrilling sentence was hardly spok- 
en, when the shadow dropped from the 
suffering face, and it smiled in the calm 
majesty of death. 

Followed a funeral ; humble hearts at- 
tended the body of one who was loved for 
her sincere goodness, all through the 
hamlet; and on the hill-side, in a little 
grave-yard, she was buried. 

Not many days after, a great ship came 
into the port of a busy city. Among all 
those who stepped from her decks, none 
were more hopeful, more joyous, than 
young Henry Locke. He had passed 
through the ordeal of a sea life, so far, 
unscathed. No blight of immorality had 
fallen upon him. He had kept himself as 
spotless as if at every nightfall his feet had 
been turned towards the door of his moth- 
er’s cottage. How his heart bounded as 
he thought of her! Strangely enough, he 
never dreamed that she might be dead.— 
It did not occur to him that, perhaps, her 
silver locks were lying under the lid of 
the coffin. O,no! he only thought of the 
pleasant tight in the window, that her 
hands had trimmed for him. 

Beautiful and bland was the day on 
which he travelled again the long-accus- 
tomed road. How pleasant now to go 
home with sufficient to provide for the 
comfort of that dear mother! She should 
never want again. He would take her to 
a better home, and give her the luxuries 
he had once longed to see in her possess- 
sion. That old arm-chair—she should 
have a new one, easy in motion, elegant 





| in material. The faded shawl, that he 
had seen folded and refolded year after 
year ; the old-fashioned bonnet, with its 
one band of crape; these, yes, everything 
should be replaced by newer and better. 
The flowers on the road all smiled as he 
looked towards them; the very kine 
seemed to him turning their meek eyes 
at the sound of strange footsteps‘ to know 
that his heart is glad with love and an- 
ticipation. Hope on, dreamer] Yonder 
comes one, who trudges on laggingly—e 
farmer, in heavy boots and frock, his whip 
in his hand. He cheers the lazy oxen, 
but suddenly stops, amazed. 

‘1 see you know me,’ said the young 
sailor, smiling. ‘Well, farmer Brown, 
how is—’ 

‘Know ye? why, how tall ye are. So’ 
his eye drops, his mouth trembles—‘ so 
ye’ve got home.’ 

‘Yes, and glad enough to get back 
again—how’s my mother ?’ 

* Your—mother—’ he says it in that 
slow, hesitating way, that telegraphs ill- 
tidings before they are told in words. 

‘Yes,—is she well? is she expecting 
me? Ofcourse she is; we're late by a 
month, full.’ 

‘Your mother, Henry, well—the old 
lady—’ he plays with his whip, or rather, 
strikes it hard on the dusty road. How 
can he crush that happy heart ? 

‘There, you needn’t speak !’ cried the 
young man in a voice of sudden anguish ; 
and he recoiled, almost staggering, from 
the farmer’s side, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

‘ Henry, my poor lad, your mother is—’ 

* Don’t ! don’t!’ cried the other, show- 
ing a face from which all color had fled. 
*O, my mother! my mother!—she is 
gone, gone—and I coming home so hap- 

y! 
" For some moments he sobbed in agony. 
How dreary the world had grown! The 
flowers had lost their fragrance ; the sun 
its warmth: his heart seemed dead. 

‘Henry, she left a message for you,’ 
said the old farmer, wiping his eyes with 
the sleeve of his frock. 

‘A message for me?’ it seemed as if 
the white lips could hardly speak. 

‘ Yes, says she—(so my dame told’me, 
and so the minister said)—tell Henry 1 
will put a light in the window of heaven, 
to guide his footsteps there.’ 

‘Did she, O did she say that? God 
bless you for telling me! All my long 
voyage I have thought of the light in her 
little window. Ihave seemed to see it, 
streaming along, along down to the foot 
of the hill till it grew brighter and bright- 
eras ldrew nearer home. A light in 
the window of heaven? Yes, mother, I 
| will think still you are waiting for me.— 
1 could not see you all these long years, 
but I knew the light was burning. I can- 
not see you now, but I know the light ix 
burning. I will come, mother. 

Slowly and reverently he went to the 
hill-side graveyard, and there he knelt and 
wept upon her lowly grave. But not 
there he thought her. A sweet vision 
was vouchsafed him. All robed im heav- 
enly garments, he saw the beautiful soul 
he had called mother, and, streaming from 
the brightness of her glorious home, a 
slender beam seemed to come, trembling, 
to his very feet. Then he knew that the 
light was placed in the window of heaven, 

Once more he knelt in the little room 
where he had last left her. Nothing was 
removed, but O, how much was wanting ! 
There, on the window sill, was the little 
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lamp—that brought the tears into his eyes 
afresh. Buthe took his mother’s well- 
worn Bible, and, kneeling by the bedside, 
as if she could hear him, he sought her 
Saviour, and consecrated himself to a life 
and work of righteousness. From that 
cottage he went out into the world, carry- 
ing his grief as a sacred memorial, but 
seeing oeys, wherever his work led him, 
his waiting mother, and the lamp in the 
window of heaven !— Watchman & Re- 
flector. 





TURKEY AND HER PACHAS. 
(SBE CUT ON FIRST PAGS.) 

Less than a century ago the Turkish 
empire was one of immense power. The 
Emperor, or Grand Seignor, as he is called, 
residing at Constantinople, exercised do- 


could read. He replied that he could.— 
He was asked, ‘How did you learn to 
read?’ as he had never attended a school. 
He said : 

* Tused to creep about to pick up, after 
raking the rubbish thrown out of my 
neighbors’ houses, all the bits of printed 
paper I could find. Sometimes | got half 
a leaf of a New Testament, and sometimes 
a bit of a leaf of the Prayer-book. These 
pieces, which I got from time to time, I 
used to sew together. Then, to learn to 
read, I pointed to a word, and asked my 
brother to tell me its meaning. This I 
often did, till at last I could manage to 
read a whole verse, and then a chapter. 
Now I can read any chapter.’ 

The missionary then asked, ‘ Do you 
esteem the word of God ?” 

He replied, in his expressive language, 


part in our solar system; it is not for 
nothing that they revolve round the sun ; 
and the day may come when our knowl- 
edge regarding them may be much increas- 
ed.” 

‘I think now, John, we have gone 
pretty well through the Solar System, has 
the science of astronomy anything else in 
store for us ?’ 

We have not exhausted her magazines 
of truth yet, Richard; we have the stars 
yet before us, which we shall undertake 
to consider at our next interview. 








“THE ORGAN GRINDER’S MONEEBY.” 
From a pleasant sketch in the Home| 


placing his dead companion ; but he shook 


voluntarily, as I, too, turned to depart, 
moralizing as I went. 


pity under any circumstances. 


a few gave liberally, for the purpose, as 
they tried to explain to the man, of re- 


his head and moved on, wrapping his fad- 
ed jacket across the still warm little body 
with a tenderness that made me sigh in- 


Six months in the house of correction, 
and a taste of the rod spoken of by the 
wise man of old, would have been too 
light a punishment for those boys. Such 
cruel natures seem almost undeserving of 





ONLY LOOK UP. 
The following little poem exemplifies the 


own, and why should they not? 
never hear the Bible in their own lan- 
guage, and the only ideas they get of its 
author are from the 
churches, in which he is represented as 
an old man with a long flowing beard. 


minion over a wide-spread territory, which | It is my pillow.’— Youth's Dayspring. 
lay partly in Europe and partly in Asia| 
and Africa. Greece, Egypt, Palestine and 
numerous other countries were entirely 
subject to his iron rule. These were | 
governed by Pachas, who ecknéwindged | 
the authority of the emperor, and paid ‘ er 
tribute into his treasury, while they imi-| ‘ The orbits of comets differ from those 
tated his lordly mode of living, his vo-|°f the planets in one or two important 
luptuous habits, and grinding despotism. | particulars which it will be my business | 
h Richard. You k 
They each had their long retinue of fol- now to show you, Kichard. a, anew 
lowers, body guards, officers of state, |that the planets move round the sun in| 
pipe-bearers, and other dependants, who |nearly the same plane; except in the case 
took good care to be obedient to His) of Pallas, (one of the asteroids between 
Highness, as their fortunes, and even | the orbit of Mars and Jupiter,) they all 
their lives could only be retained by ser- \c with to om ® 7 ethane 
vile submission. The pipe-bearer to those | © ¥!*5 respect to comets, a" 
petty rulers was an sies of no mean dis- | bodies traverse our system at all angles. 
tinction, as his place was near the person | 5°me pounce right down from the zenith, 
of his master, who often condescended to | others ascend from the opposite point, or 
talk familiarly with him, especially when 
his Highness happened to av ~ great rush towards the sun at right angles with | 
' good humor. In their morning rides the | the earth’s orbit, others cut across our 
pipe-bearer trotted along a few yards be- | path in precisely the same plane. It is 
hind, carrying the indispensable article in anes re ye me ny rth me 
his hand from which the pacha was wont| ‘© be Greaded, as it renders their contac 
to extract unenviable enjoyment. No _ — 7 = nee . "e 
did they alight than the pi jonly think, my brother, what a fearfu 
abies bea Sone “a seh a thing it would be to see one of those fleet 
idle indulgence. |enormous bodies approaching nearer and 
The Turkish empire is now sinking to | nearer the earth every successive night.— 
decay. The Emperor is losing his au- To see it enlarge its dimensions till it 
thority over those Pachas, who in several occupied a space in the heavens as great 
instances have withstood his arms and bid|#8 the moon; then to see it oan ten 
defiance to his power. Indolence and times that space, and so go on enlarging 
ignorance are destroying the communities | till half the oky should be occupied with 
subject to his sway, and it will not be long | its aennnigat disc. What crowds would 
before the once great empire of Turkey | assemble in the open air every night ‘* 
must cease to exist as an independent na- | watch its progress. How they would lis- 
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ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 








Journal of those peculiar ‘ vagrants’ called | meaning of a most important and consoling 
Organ Grinders, the following description | text of dt be deep = 4 which | 

ek eae - many perhaps have never noticed. e con- | 
of an affecting little incident is taken. Of; canatienuaented anil to lane esailiy e- 
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They all think God has a body like qur 
They 


pictures in the 


Asking a girl, who was twelve years 


old, and soon to be married, whether she 


new who Jesus was, she replied, * No.’ 
‘Is that he,’ said I, pointing to my 


companion. - 


She could not tell. 
* Do you know what he has done for 


you?’ 


* No.’ 

* Can you tell me what God is ?” 
‘No.’ 

* Did you ever go to church ?” 
*No. Girls do not go.’ 


THE ‘“‘HEAVENLY DOVE.” 


course nearly all our readers, whether | 
living in city or country,have seen many an | 
organ grinder. 


instruments ‘* perfectly beautiful,” as the 
school girls say, particularly when one of | 
these men happened to have with him a) 


lively, quick-eyed monkey, dressed in a|*{t is, my child, it is; thus saith the Lord, 


red flannel coat, with a jaunty cap perched 
upon its head, the exhibition has seemed 
uncommonly attractive. Well, we do not 
wonder; ‘children of a larger growth’ 
find it pretty difficult to pass one of these 
laughable caticatures of poor frail hu- 
manity, without pausing for a t to 
watch its antics. The writer below, while 
passing one day along the streets of New 








York city, met an organ grinder with his | obey its precepts can sishinde become a 
from beneath our feet; some, therefore, monkey, surrounded by a crowd of men }drunkard. He who loves Christ, has the 


and boys. He says: 


The group was about dispersing; the 
monkey was making his last grimace. As 
his master lifted the unwieldy organ to 
his shoulder—half-a-dozen rowdy, half- 
grown boys came up, and, by their noisy 
bullying hastened the breaking up of the 
crowd. One of these new-comers ordered 
the return of the organist, and volunteer- 
ed a dance then and there upon the pave- 
ment. The Italian moved forward. 

*T’ll be blowed,’said the young bully, 
‘if you move athundering step till you 
play ‘ Pop goes the Weasel ?” there ain't an 
organ in New York city that don’t play 
that, and I tell you its jolly. I say, Ned 
that ain’t a touch to ‘Clare de Kitchen.’ 
Come old joker, go at it, or I’m consarn- 
ed if I don’t knock your old organ to| 
blazes.’ | 

The Italian, without seeming to hear 








tion. * /ten to any one who could inform them 
The Mahommedan religion, which the about its probable nature, velocity, and 

inhabitants profess, is the principal cause| distance ; an astronomer would at once 

ot the country’s ruin. Family relations become a respectable personage in the 

are little respected. Woman is treated as | eyes of the multitude. How they would 

a mere slave; and the numerous enjoy- | bethink themselves, too, of their former 

ments which render our homes so delight- |lives, and quake, many of them, lest God 

fal to think upon, are wholly unknown | were indeed about to call them to judg- 

where that creed prevails. It is so in|ment! How few would suffer their minds 

Turkey, it is so in Arabia, it is so in| to dwell upon sumptuous food or costly 

India. Hear what is said by a modern | apparel, or operatic music! If any tune 

traveller :— | were ventured on at all it would be likely 
“In the tent of the Arabian patriarch, | ‘° match the words :— 

woman, the pride, the ornament, and the | ber! hen ie ~e dagrt parte Pet fem an 

charm of domestic life, is the mere house- When God doth all his wrath reveal, 

hold drudge. In vain may one listen for Sat eaes Magy eat 

her light footstep, or look to find her by|I often think of this, Richard. 1 often 

the side of her natural lord, giving a rich- 


‘al le : ch-| think of the day when some such scene as 
er charm to the hospitality he is extending | ¢},i, will surely take place, and men will 
to a stranger. This the customs of the 


tribes forbid. When the stranger ap- call on the rocks and mountains to fall on 
proaches, the woman retires ; and so com- them. But to return. What are the tails 





pletely is she accustomed to this seclusion, 
that however closely he may watch, he 
can never catch her peeping at him from 
behind a screen or partition of the tent.— 
Nor is this the worst of her lot. Even 
when ulone, the wife of the Arab is not 
regarded as his equal; the holy compan- 
ionship of wedded life has, between them, 
no existence. Even when no guest is 
present she never eats with him. I have 
agen the father and sons sit down together, 
apd, when they had withdrawn from the 
tent, the mother and daughters came in 
to what was left.’ 


Let the youthful patrons of the Com- 
PANION be thankful to God that they 
live in a country where their mothers and 
sisters may not only eat but have prece- 
dence at the same table, and where no 
bedy has need to cringe to his fellow citi- 
zen, or can be compelled to demean him- 
self so far as to carry about the pipe of a 
despotic Pacha. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT A PILLOW. 
A missionary in New Zealand, while 
visiting the sick, went to the hut of « 
cripple. He found him with a New 
estament by his side, and asked if he 


of comets composed of ? and, why have 
some comets six tails and others only one? 
These are your two remaining questions, 
and I fully confess they are more easily 
asked than answered. With regard to 
the first, it is natural to suppose that the 
tail of a comet consists of material some- 
thing similar to the substance which sur- 
rounds its head; and yet from certain ob- 
servations made by the late Mr. Bond on 
the comet of last autumn, there is reason 
to doubt whether it keeps pace with the 
nucleus in virtue of gravitation like ordi- 
nary matter. Perhaps in the present 
state of our knowledge regarding the na- 
ture of those wonderful appendages, (some 
of which are over one hundred million 
tailes in length,) the most candid answers 
we can give to both the above questions 
is, that we do not know. We can measure 
a comet’s speed ; and when we know its 
distance we'can tell its size, or when we 
know its size we can tell its distance ; 
but to say exactly of what it is made is 
too hard for us at present. No doubt 
those curious bodies perform some useful 





or understand, made a few steps forward, 
and pulled the chain by which he heid 
|his monkey ; the little creature ran up 
|and perched upon tne organ. 

The young rascal who bore the name of 
Ned, caught hold of it and pulled it off| 
its owner’s back. The Italian resisted 
feebly. The other young blackguards 
joined, and forced him to recommence 
playing, while the poor monkey cowered 
on the instrument, refusing to act again 
his part of the performance. This irritat- 
ted the young villains, and, one saying he 
could show a game worth two of that, gave 
the wretched little animal a severe blow, 
which knocked him to the pavement. 

* By thunder, you've killed him,’ said 
Joe to the assailant; that’s a nice way to 
make sport. Now, then, we’d better 
move on before the police come along to 
make us dance to another tune.’ 

And, shoving through the crowd, they 
disappeared at a fast trot. Meantime the 
poor monkey lay uponthe pavement. No 
more grimaces, no more antics now—his 
poor little face looked old and faded, his 
eyes deep sunken, and lips drawn -apart, 
showing the little sharp teeth, set not in 
mocking, but in agony. His master lean- 
ed down over him, his hands clasped, and 
in his face an expression of confused grief 
and horror, as if he could not take in the 
reality of his loss. Then he groaned, and 
big tears rolled over his brown cheeks, 
leaving traces of their course by removing 
the soil end smoke from his face, along 
their channel. But noone of all that 
crowd which pressed around, felt inclined 
to laugh. I certainly believe every heart 
sympathized with him, as he lifted the 
dead monkey in his arms, pressed it to 
his bosom, and covered its head with his 
face. Then he lifted it up quickly, as if 
a hope had come to him; butthe head 
fell back again, nerveless. Then he press- 
ed his hand upon the breast, but evident- 
ly felt no pulsation. Now he took the 
contracted and powerless little paws. in 
his hand, and held them fondly—speak- 
inga few broken words in a foreign tongue. 
No one there understood tbe words, per- 
haps, but all felt the language. 

Kind, even if rough, hands lifted the 
organ once more to his back, and led him 
on his way. Many passing by had seen 








We have no doubt many |* Pray ;’ and in token of assent, he smiled. 


: f their | Most willing was the spirit, but so weak 
of them have thought the music of their The failing frame that he could hardly speak. 


curred. 


| 


‘ Pray,’ said a mother to her dying child— 


At length he cried, ‘Dear mother,in God’s book 
Is it not written, Unto Jesus look ? 

Ican look up ; { have no strength for prayer. 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved,’ is there.” ’ 


And we may confidently trust his word.’ 
Her son looked up—to Jesus raised his eyes, 
And flew, a happy spirit, to the skies. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE BEST TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 
The Bible is the best temperance advo- 
cate in the world. The youth who will 





surest of temperance pledges in his heart. 
Here is an instance of the reforming power 
of Bible truths, and any child can perform 
a work similar to that of the benevolent 
man who tells the incident : 


‘I knew a man who lived in my street,’ 
said the mechanic, ‘ a costermonger. 
was a sad fellow, given to drink: and his 
wife was worse than himself. One day 
she went out with a child in her arms, in 
a state not fit to care for it, and she let it 
fall under the feet of a cabman’s horse, 
which kicked it to death. This sobered 
the mother, and grieved the father ; for it | 
was a pretty child, and they loved it, and 
now it was gone forever. 

‘In the midst of their trouble, and 
while the cabman was in prison to answer 
for the death, I went in one day, and to 
comfort them I read some parables out of} 





The Holy Spirit was manifested to the 
sight of men when Christ was upon earth, 
in the form ofa dove. A clergyman in 
this city, while addressing lately a con- 
gregation upon the danger of grieving 
away the Spirit of God, related the fol- 
lowing incident : 

A short time since, a stranger-bird—a 
beautiful little dove—flew in at my win- 
dow, and litin the midst of the family 
circle. It became an inmate of the house- 
hold, and appeared delighted with its 
new abode. One day little Edwin of- 
fended the tender-hearted visitor by some 
boyish, inconsiderate act, which instantly 
cast a gloom over its hitherto bright eye, 
and it looked as if it would say, 

* What have I done to deserve this of 
you, Edwin? Open the window, again, 
for we must part!’ 

It continued to grieve and pine. The 
window was at length opened, when, 
seeming to take a last look at its youth- 
ful offender, as if to say—‘ Farewell! 
spread its wings, and flew away, to be 
seen by him no more. 

‘So,’ said the preacher, ‘ there is a last 
time when the Holy Spirit urges the sin- 
ner to come toGod,—there is a thoughtless 
indifference to His invitations,or a resolute 
determination not to accept them—by 
which the Heavenly Dove is grieved,— 
and takes his flight from the heart, never 
to enter it again. ‘ Ephraim is joined to 
his idols, let him alone.” ’ 





BATTLE BETWEEN THE BOYS AND 
THE BIRDS. 
In one of the interior counties of Illi- 


site Ginnie |nois, there stands an old school-house, 


‘* They had never heard such words | 
before,” they said, “and they saw that 
religion was the only way to be happy.” 

‘ They begged me to leave it, which I} 
did. They have had it from that day to 
this, and you would not know their house, 
it is so changed. They turned tee-total- 
lers, and all through this Testament. You 
may go and see them for yourself, and 
they will tell you the same.’ 








THE ‘‘ BITER BIT.” 

The New York Chronicle tells a good 
story of a brute of a carman, who rather 
unexpectedly received summary punish- 
jment for intended cruelty to a nobler 
brute that was placed under his charge. 


The animal was standing in that seem- 
igaly unconscious attitude so characteris- 
tic of the dray horse, probably estimating 
his remote chances of a quart of oats, or a 
‘bottle of hay.” The driver stood upon 
the cart, and with set teeth and a growled 
curse, drew far back his right foot to in- 
flict an enormous kick. In his ugliness 
and ferocity he lost sight of the short iron 
bound rung, which is fixed in front of the 
cart, and when he bronght his foot for- 
ward, with all the force in his power, it 
came in contact, in a glancing way, with 
that unyielding bit of iron, and never 
touched the horse, who stood immovable 
and unconscious as before. The toes of 
the carman, however, evidently experienc- 
ed very peculiar sensations. The sudden 
change of his countenance from wrath to! 
pain, was strikingly funny. But when 
he, as the result of his own maliciousness, 
dropped upon the cart, and caught up his 
foot with a grotesque howl, the sympathy 
of the bystanders found vent in a shout of 
laughter. 





THEY KNOW NOT GOD. 

A missionary writing from Turkey, 
thus speaks of the ignorance and wrong 
conceptions of God among the young girls 
of that country : 

In Palu, a city on the Euphrates river, 
a woman hearing me speak of God as a 
spirit who does not, like us, use hands 
and feet, asked, in great surprised: 








the incident; none without emotion. Not 


* What! has he the palsy ?” 


| kind. 


deserted, dilapidated, and pierced on every 
side with numerous holes—giving sure 
signs that, in days past and gone, there 
has been a hard-fought battle of some 
But who could have selected a 
school-house for a fortress ; or what ene- 
my could have fired so many shots into it 
in such a peaceful, quiet neighborhood, 
without being brought before the proper 
authorities and punished to the full ex- 
teut of the law? Thisis the mystery 
which has fallen to my lot to unravel. 

The school-house stands on a ridge of 
land, surrounded on every side with shade 
trees, while a few rods in front, runs a 
small creek, making a most beautiful 
play-ground for the school. Still farther 
on isa large field, once covered with 
thrifty forest trees, but the farmer that 
| owns the field has girdled them all, and 
now they stretch out their long skeleton 
arms, waving, cracking, and ~ breaking 
with every wind that blows, and falling 
into the corn growing around them. 

These old decaying forests afford homes 
for large colonies of woodpeckers, who, by 
habit or instinct, like to burrow in old 
rees. 

Now the woodpecker is decidedly the 
most military in appearance of any bird 
flying, and has not only a natural right 
to be proud of his rich, military dress 
and splendid appearance, but to drum on 
these old trees any spring morning, pro- 
vided, when he gets his forces collected 
together he will let school-houses alone. 

Dressed up in a neat little red cap that 
covers his head and neck, a shining black 
coat, with white lappel, with a white 
waistcoat, and black pants, he can make 
as splendid an appearance on a dry limb as 
any other bird known. 

It was a bright, beautiful morning in 
the year 1856 when the children were as- 
sembled at the old school-house, to learn 
to put four letters together so as to make 
baker, to get their young ideas started in 
the way to shoot straight. The classes 
had nearly been through with their morn- 
ing lesson, the older boys and girls had 
taken slate and pencil, and were trying to 
put two and two together so as to make 
five, and all as busy as they well could be, 
when tap, tap, whir-r-r-r-r-r-r, went 
somebody or something on the outside of 
ths school-house, ‘ Boys, be still drum- 
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ming on the school-house!’ angrily snap- 

d out the teacher. 

The boys clapped their hands over their 
mouths, the little girls smiled and hung 
down their heads, and quiet was hardly 
restored, when tap, tap, tap, whir-r-r-rrrr 
went on one side and then on the other 
side of the house, and it really seemed as 
if an invading army had made a general 
attack on the house. 

‘Really this is teo bad,’ shouted the 
enraged teacher; ‘if I can find out who 
is making this disturbance I will punish 
him severely.’ 

‘Please, then, “taint nobody but the 
birds,’ said a bold little fellow who sat by 
the window, and knew all about it. 

* The birds ! the birds !’ said the teach- 
er, as he walked to the door; ‘1 would 
like to know what business the birds have 
to come here, and disturb us in this man- 
ner?” 

As he reached the outside of the house, 
some half dozen of the red-capped rascals 
flew from the house, proving that the lit- 
tle fellow was right, the woodpeckers had 
actually made an attack on the school- 
house. 

* Well, well,’ said the teacher, ‘if the 
birds don’t let us alone, we shall have to 
punish them, if we can catch them.” 

Half an hour passed quietly away, and 
all were so bury with their lessons, that 
the birds were nearly forgotten, when a 
general attack was again made by the 
birds. This could not be tolerated, and 
three or four of the older boys were sent 
out, with full license to kill them if they 
could. But the rascals were too nimble 
forthem. Before the boys could pick up 


to Rhegium ;” that is, they made a cir- 
cuit from Syracuse, and came to Rhe- 
gium. 

Now, children, be careful how you read 
the Bible. How many have doubts about 
the Word of God on account of their own 
blunders in reading it! 





WHAT AN IRISH BOY FOUND. 

A boy came from Ireland to this coun- 
about two years ago to seek his fortune. 
A few months since he found his Saviour, 
and became a happy child of God. Now 
he writes back to his friend : 

“T have found a fortune.” 

Ah yes,and nobody, nothing can rob 
him of it. It is above the changes of the 
times, and beyond the power of default- 
ers and thieves. 

How many of our readers are seeking 
after this fortune—this pearl of great 
price—so as to become the happy chil- 
dren of God ? 





The late Bishop Heber, relates that one 
of his boatmen every day set apart a por- 
tion of his rice, and bestowed it on the 
birds, saying, ‘It is not I, but my child, 
that feeds you.’ He had lost an only 
son some years before; and the boy hav- 
ing beenin the custom of feeding the birds 
in this way, the parent never omitted do- 
ing so at sunset in his name. 


COME TO JESUS, LITTLE ONE, 
Come to Jesus, little one, 

Come to Jesus now ; 
Humbly at his gracious throne 

In submission bow. 





a stick or a stone to throw at them, they 
would be off and up on a dry limb, peep- | 
ing out from behind it, winking and shak- 
ing their heads at the boys, as much as 
saying— 

‘Catch a woodpecker asleep, if you 
can.’ | 

Such was the disposition of the birds | 
that it was necessary to keep watch during | 
school hours to guard the house from their 
attacks. When school was out for the 
day, they made a general attack upon it. 
Affairs continued in this way for some 
three weeks, when their attacks became 
so furious that the teacher was forced to 
dismiss school, and let them have their 
own way. Ina short time, the birds had 
billed some one hundred and fifty holes 
in the outside covering to the house, and 
it was nearly ruined. The cause of the 
attack was easily explained, from the na- 
ture and habits of the birds themselves. 

The woodpecker, or sap-sucker, as it is 
sometimes called, is a bird which lives on 
the gruls and worms which breed in old 
and decayed trees and wood. For this 
purpose he is armed with along, sharp, 
bill, which he drives into the wood where 
the wood-worm burrows; and then he 
uses another weapon, which is a long, 
sharp tongue, with a barb on the end of 
it. When he reaches the insect, he thrusts 
his spear through him, pulls him out, and 
in this way he works for his living. 

To enable him to discover his prey, 
his hearing is so extremely acute that, by 
hopping up a decayed tree, and laying his 
ear against it, he hears the worm at work 
in the tree, bures into it, and pulls him 
out. 

The school-house in question was cov- 
ered with a kind of half-decayed lumber, 
taken from the forest at a time favorable 
to the attacks of these insects. The birds 
were the first to discover their existence 
in the house, and consequently made their 
attacks for that purpose. The results were 
the school was broken up, the house near- 
ly ruined, and the birds, for once in their 
lives, came off victorious from their com- 
mon enemy—the school-boys.—WMerry’s 
Museum. 





AN INFIDEL BLUNDER. 

We suppose that St. Paul’s Bay, is the 
bay in the northern partofthe Bay of 
Naples, near where Paul and his fellow 
prisoners landed at Puteoli, when on their 
way to Rome. 

We lately heard ofa very curious blun- 
der that an infidel sea captain made in re- 
gard to Paul’s voyage. This infidel was 
conversing with a clergyman, and express- 
ing his disbelief in the Bible, because 
there were 80 many errors in it. The 
clergyman wished him to mention one. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘ there is one state- 
ment in the account of Paul’s voyage, 
that is enough to convince me that the 
Bible can’t be true—that it is a fiction.” 

** What is it?” asked the clergyman. 

“ Why, it says, ‘ And landing at Syracuse 
we tarried there three days. And from 
thence we fetched a compasi aboard, wd 
came to Rhegium.’ Now,” said he, ‘* that 
was long before the compass was discov- 
ered, and that shows that the Bible is not 
true, but that it was made up.” 

Now every Sabbath school scholar can 
see that this infidel made a gross blunder 
in reading the Bible. It does not say 
that they ‘fetched a compass aboard,” 
but that they ‘fetched a compass,and came 


At his feet confess your sin ; 
Seek forgiveness there ; 

For his blood can make you clean— 
He will hear your prayer. 


Seek his face without delay ; 
Give him now — heart ; 
Tarry not, but while you may, 

Choose the better part. 
Come to Jesus, little one ; 
Come to Jesus now; 
Humbly at his gracious throne 
In submission bow. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER FROM A LITTLE DOG 
IN THE COUNTRY, TO BIS BROTHER IN THE CITY. 


Dear Tonc.—I should never have 
thought of writing you a letter, if I had 
not heard an old lady here the other day, 
reading in a nice little paper, called ‘ The 
Youth’s Companion,’ a letter written by 
acat. I listened attentively, and I have 
since thought, if cats can write letters, 
how nice it would be for you and I to 
often. 

Well, after thinking it all over, I have 


receive a letter in return. 


kind of a place my new home is. 


a frolic. 


able to catch one. 
is my friend and playmate. 


Pedro. 


I always reach the goal first. 


ny tricks. 


’ 
ma. 


it directly. 


tired. 























I should like very much to have you 
come and visit me, and enjoy all these 
nice things, I know you would like it, it 
is so different from the close hard-paved 
street, and the little pent-up yard where 
you live. But it is too far for you to 
walk, and besides, you do not know the 
way. : 

Irode to the city one day with my 
master ; you remember the time, it was 
when I went to see you a few minutes. I 
could not stay long, as my master was in 
a hurry to get home. Well, going home, 
I thought that I would show him how 
smart J was, and I would not ride with 
him at all, though he invited me several 
times. But I was sorry for my obstinacy 
afterwards, for I was so tired that I hardly 
felt able to stir. However, thanks to 
grandma’s kindness, I enjoyed a good 
night's rest, for she knew that I was tired, 
and pitied me, and instead of turning me 
out in the cold, she let me lie by her 
stove all night. 

Now I shall expect you to write to me, 
and tell me all you have seen and heard, 
and what you have been doing since I 
saw you, and I will ask my master to 
bring you home with him some time, and 
let you stay a few days with 

Your affectionate brother 
Fivo. 





WHAT ELSE GOD MADE. 


My friend has a class in Sunday school 
of dear little bright-eyed girls, who go to 

















why cannot dogs as well? And I thought 





finally concluded to write, and if the idea 


pleases you, I should like very much to|and wiser, and her heart opens to receive 
-_ knowledge which speaketh of eternal 


I think that it 
will be interesting to you to know what 
It is a| 
large farm in a very quiet spot in the 
country, with a great brown old-fashioned 
house, a nice barn, where I can amuse! 


TALE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
| There were once three children, who, 


There are broad fields too, which will | 
be covered when summer comes, with soft | asked the animals both great and small, 
green grass, and thick woods, where I|‘0 play with them. 

have already been to see the men cut trees, | . 
and where I find sometimes a rabbit, and| 
sometimes a large bird which I cannot/ fine if we were to idle with you, children, 
help chasing, but I have not yet been|{ must build a fresh bridge of grasa; the 


There is another little dog here, who 
His name is 
We have grand times together, 
and though he is taller than I am, he can- 
not run so fast, and when we try a race, 
But he is 
very roguish, and plays a great many fun- 


The people are generally very kind to 
me, particularly the old lady of whom I 
spoke, and whom the others call ‘ grand- 
When I want to get into the house, 
I have only to go to the door and scratch 
or bark two or three times, and she opens 
Many a nice little bit has she 
saved for me from her meals, and I am al- 
ways sure to find a nice mat or cushion 
somewhere about the room, which I can 
lie down upon to rest myself when I feel 


learn of that dear Saviour who loves little 
children, and who, when on earth, took 
the n in his arms and blessed them. 

One Sabbath morning one of the schol- 
ars brought with her a younger sister, 
about three years of age; and the teacher, 
wishing to make the little visitor feel 
quite at home, asked her the first ques- 
tion in Brown’s shorter catechism ;— 

* Who made you?’ 

* God,’ was the quick reply. The teach- 
er was quite surprised at the ready an- 
swer, ventured to put the next one in or- 
der. 

* What else did God make ** 

‘ Papa and mamma,’ answered the child 
—at which the whole class began to 
laugh. 

‘No, my dear,’ said the teacher, ‘that 
is not the answer. Try oncemore. What 
else did God make?’ 

‘God made papa, mamma, Lizzie, and 
the baby.’ And the little one’s eyes 
beamed, and her cheeks flushed with anx- 
iety, lest her tiny tongue should prove 
unable to deliver such a long sentence. 

Dear little pet! Her home, and those 


write to each other, for we are so far apart; who made home dear, were all the world 
now that we cannot see each other very | to her. y 
| knowledge of God’s omnipotence; but, as 


Every day will increase her 


her little heart realizes the joys and com- 
forts of home, and is able to say and know 
that God is there,—as she grows older 


things,—she will then know that God is 
everywhere and has made all things. 





| instead of going to school, as they should 


myself by tumbling on the hay, or hunt- | have done,stood loitering about,grumbling 
ing for rats and mice, and nice large 


yards, where I sometimes take a run after 
a turkey or hen, when I feel like having 


| seer learning was such a stupid thing. 


* Let’s set off to the woods!’ they all 
three cried at once—‘ Let’s away to the 
woods, and play with the little animals 
there—they never go to school!’ 

When they came to the woods, they 


‘We are very sorry, but really we've 
just now no time,’ replied the animals. 
The beetle hummed, ‘That would be 


old one is not safe.’ 

The children crept eoftly past the ant- 
hill, and as for the bee, they ram away 
from her just as though she had been a 
‘venomous beast. 

The little mouse cried in a shrill little 
voice ; ‘ I am gathering up corn and seeds 
for winter.’ 

* And I,’ said the little white dove, - am 
carrying dry sticks for my nest. 

The hare only nodded to them. ‘I 
can’t come and play with you for the 
whole world,’ said he; ‘I’ve got such a 
dirty face, and must go and wash it.’ 

The little strawberry bloesom said, ‘I 
must make use of this fine day, and ripen 
my fruit, that it may be ready when the 
old beggarman comes to look for it.’ 

Then came a young cock, strutting 
through the wood. 

* Dear Monsieur Chanticleer, you sure- 
ly have nothing to do: you can come and 
play awhile with us?’ 

‘ Pardon,’ said he with great gravity ; 
I have noble guests at my house to-day, 





and I have to set out a feast for them; 

and bowing very stiffly away he went. 
Then the children accosted the little 

stream that was running along so merrily. 


with us!’ 


ished—* What do you mean, children ?>— 
Yes, indeed! I don’t know what to do, 
I am very busy, and’ yet you ask me to 
play with you! I can’t stopeither night 








meadows, valleys, mountains, fields, I 
must give them all water to drink, and 
wash all the dishes and clothes besides; 





out fire, and much besides. 
play with idle children, indeed !’ 


the branch, singing and eating by turns. | 
They called out to him their invitation. 


greatly surprised ; ‘can I believe my ears ? | 


mistake. I’ve no time to play, not I!—}g 


Here |’ve been chasing flies all day, and |i 
to sleep. 


labor. 


me? No, you turn back again, lazy chil- 


folks of the wood.’ 


jt 





CAPT, RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THis DAY PUBLISHED, | 


AS original and deeply interesting work with the above | 
title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, | 
and laid in old Essex County, Mass. To speak of this | 
charming Juvemle in terms ranean extended to por- 
tray its merits, would far exceed the limits of a pewspa- | 
per advertisement. It must be read to be appreciated. 

In its production the gifted bh i 
valuable service to the youth of our land, hy inciting in 





ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the | 
“*Watch-word.” Let all lovers of good books— ia 
the best and most comprehensive s¢nse of the term, pro- 
cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invalusble, and the “* Watch-word”’ a talisman in any 
condition of life. 


Illustrated 12mo. Price 75 Cents. | 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
li—41w 


NOW READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 


} ISTORY is a marvellous preacher, and life experiences 
in the fires of persecution reveal character, and tell 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

Pa.issy was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
wavering p-rsistence in the caure of right, and sIGH 
moral courage in an age when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 
place in the annals of history. This work has to do with 
facts and ‘acts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
still wider influence Beautifully executed il/ustrations 
enhance the value of almost any work—Pati:sy has 
eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones, 
giving the bok a gem-like appearance. 

12mo. Price 75 cents. | 


HENRY HOYT, | 
9 CORNHILL. 











COLDs, | 
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BRONCHITIS, 
HOARSENESS, 
SORE THROAT, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
COPYRIGHT SECURED. 
Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1857, 
by Joun I. Brown & Son, Chemists, Boston, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Dis'rict of Mass. 
OUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our cli 

mate, are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bron- 
chial affections. Experience having proved that simple 
remedies often act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ or Lozenges, let the 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by 
this precaution a more serious attack may be effectually 
warded off. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


Cures Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cures any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieves the Hacki-g Cough in Consumption. 
Relieves Broncbitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 

Clears and gives strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SP£aKkeRs. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


[From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used 
the troches five years.) ‘+! have never changed my 
mind respecting them from the first, except to think yet 
better of that which I began in thinking well off’ **In 
all my lecturing tours, { put * Troches,’ int my carpet- 
bag as regularly as I do lectures or linen. I do rot hesi- 
tate to say that in so far as | have bad an opportunity of 
comparison, your Troches are pre-eminently the best, and 
the first, of the great Lozenge School.” F 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


{From Rev. E. H Chapin, D. D., New York.j—*-I 
consider your Lozenges an excellent article for their pur- 
poses, and recom nend their u:e to Public Sp Md 


A COMPOUND rem 


made. 


r i a 
Eruptive Direases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic A ffec- 
or day. Men, beasts, gardens, . woods, | tious, Mercurial D ¢ Dou 
\ loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and lndigestion, Erysipelas, 
Rose or 8t. Anthony 
complaints arming from impurity of the blocd. 


. | of accomplishing these ends. 
You children seem to me under a great | egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 


: of the virtue of pate 

now my young ones want me to sing them | During late years the public have been mlaled by large 
I'm singing them the praise of} pe hanes Be asset tenes a Extract of Sarsapa 

How can you think so badly of | the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sareapa- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Henee, 
| bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
dren, and don’t disturb the industrious | = various extracts of Sareaparilla which flood the mar- 
e' 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


, in which we have labored to 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
It is a coneentrated extract of Para tarsapaniia, 


8° compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
* native power as to afford an effective antidote for the 
* Do, dear little stream, come and play |a 


iseases Sarsaparilla is reputed tocure. It is believed 


that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 


itrumous complaints, and that one whieh will accom- 


But the stream answered, quite aston- | plies their cure must prove of immense service to this 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
periment on many of the worst cases te be found of the 
| following complaints :— 


arge clase of our afflicted felluw-citizens. How com- 


Scrofula and 8 Cc lai ¥ 


nd 





iseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or Lic 


s Fire, and indeed the whole class of 


This compound will be found a great promoter of 


| health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu 
I must turn the mill, saw planks, spin | 70" whicn festerina the blood 


at that season of the year 
the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 


wool, carry along boats on my back, put are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
I et d this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 

stop and | fou) eruptions and ulcerous sores, 
And | System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 


. sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the bod 
away the stream flowed as fast as it could. |b : j 


through which the 


analternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 


i i i jq- | blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
The children were —e quite dis the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it ice 
heartened, and thought they must Give | you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; 


up all hope of finding play-fellows in the! pone 4 it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 


ou when, Even when no particular disorder is felt, 


woods, when they saw a finch sitting on | people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
: y 8 the blood: "Koup the blood healthy, and all 
| with this pabulum of Jife disordered, there can be no 
| lasting health. 


° wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
‘Stars and garters!’ exclaimed the finch | ov Erown. 


is well; but 


Sooner or later something must go 


erthrown § 
Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
t the world bas been 


ause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 


ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend - 


ng to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little 


rilla, or any thing else. 


dollar. ust of these have been frauds upon 


t, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 


| come synonymous with eT ies cheat. Still 14 
; 3}. | call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to su 

Thus taught by the animals, the chil- | such iaaeie ad shall moe. the name from the load of 

dren turned back to school very willingly | obloqu 

finding that play alone is the reward of | fy the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 

industry #nd work: | eure. 


which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
for believing it has virtuer which are irresistible 


In order to secure their complete eradication from 
he system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 


= —— = | cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 


LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE bY 


hes deve an ia- be re Oe T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 


their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- | & Co., an 


. Brewer, Thos. Metca)f, M.8. Burr 
d by all Druggiste and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per L ottle ; Six Bottles for §5. 
43—6m 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 


By Mrs O.ieHant, Author of '- Margaret Maitland.” 
16mo. cloth. cents. 


| A CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 


and youth, and teaching the be 


st lessons of virtue 
and piety. 


It willcarry sunny hours and novler aims 


into maty family circles. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prov? 
NewcomBs. With numerous illuetrations. 16mo. ¢loth 
Thie little volume furnishes an inexh ibl 

instruction and amusement in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or. 
Elements of Su-cess, drawn from the Life and Charac- 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By Wittiam M. THaveR, 
author of **The Poor Girl and True Woman.”— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cent». 

* One of the best books for boys with which we have 
met for years.’’—{Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.”"— 





store o: 


| (N. ¥. Evangelist. 


‘We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.’’—{Pres- 
bycerian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, dra#n from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Wiittam M. 
Tuaver, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 
Prince.” 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but ill i of its hings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘* Companion Books’? ad- 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter. 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
dayglife, in citv and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information.— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND 
OF THE 
Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


* an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING SALE— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony ofa 
** cloud of witnesses’? whose spiritual life has been quick- 
ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
does 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


stand pre-eminently in the foremo t rank of chrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Chris:ian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heav- 
enward direction. His views as a DISCIPLB will be broad- 
er and more expansiv-—his aims infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive, while his heart wil: e@ more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 

Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price, $1,00 


HENRY HOYT, 


liritw 9 CORNHILL. 


EDDING’S BUSSIA SALVE.—Volumes might be 
written to show the benefits esulting from the use of 
this Sovereign Remedy. It has been tested, and 1n every 
case brought to our notice, it has speedily and effectual- 
ly cured all sinds of cuts, wounds, buris, corns, &c.— 
sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. M4 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches 

{From Mr. C. H. Gardver, Principal of the Butger’s 
Female Institute, New York.) ‘* 1 have been afilicter 
with Bronchitis during the past winter, and found no 
relief until I found your Troches.”’ 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches,. 

{From Dr. G. ¥, Bigelow, Boston] ‘* They are a 
simple and elegant form ior admiui ing, in bi 
tion, several medicinal substances, held ip general esteem 
among physici in the of B hial affec 
tions.’? 


Brown’s Bronchlal Troches. 

For Children laboring from Cough, Whooping Cough 
or Hoarsen-ss, are particularly adapted, on account o 
their soothing and demulcent properties. Assisting ex- 
pectoration, and p ‘ing an lation ef phlegm 

10—1m 























BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The Best Stock 
AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street, Beston, Mass. 
13—2m 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 
To the Sabbath School in W- » Mase., 

My Dear Youne Farenps :—We left Paul 
on Mars Hill with the Epicureans and Stoics. 
You will see by looking at the 17th chapter of 
Acts, that “ Areopagus” is mentioned in verse 
19, as the place to which they took him, and 
“ Mare Hill” in verse 22, asthe place where he 
stood when he addressed them. Now these 
two names denote the same place, and mean 
the same thing; for “ Ares” is the Greek name 
for “Mars,” and “ pagus” is the Greek word for 
“hill.” Mars, you know, was worshipped by 
them as the god of war; end our word “ mar- 
tial,” which means “ war-like,” or “ relating to 
war,” is derived from his name. 

This hill of Mars is an oblong elevation or 
ridge, rising gradually out of the plain from 
the North, and terminating at the South, which 
is the highest part in a precipitous cliff of rock. 
At this end it is inaccessible except at one 
point, where steps are cut in the solid rock. It 
is supposed that Paul and the Philosophers 
went up by these steps. ‘The lower part of 
them is now so much broken, and worn so 
smooth, that they are not very convenient of 
ascent. 

It is about fourteen years since I first climb- 
ed up these steps; and you may imagine how 
I felt, as I thought of treading in the footstep 
of Paul. But though it costs considerable 
money, and time, and trouble, to go to Athens, 
and tread in his footsteps in this literal sense, 
yet it is much harder to tread in his footsteps 
in the figurative sense,—that is, to be as good 
a man, and as wise and faithful and fearless a 
preacher, as Paul was. 

I have no doubt he was very glad of such an 
opportunity to preach the Gospel to the Philo- | 
sophers of Athens. He began by telling them 
plainly that they were too superstitious, (v. 22.) 
If he could come back to Athens now, and 
preach again on Mars Hill, [am not sure but 
he woald begin just in the same way. For 
though the Athenians do not now worship the 
same false gods and imaginary beings that they 
did then, yet they worship many other beings 
besides the Only True God. They pray tothe 
Apostle Paul himself, and to the other Apos- 
tles, to many saints, and most of all to the 
Mother of our Lord. Here is one of the prayers 
which they use: “ All my hope I rest on thee, 
O Mother of God, keep me under thy protec- 
tion.” 

As a proof that they were too superstitious, 
Paul mentions that he had seen an altar with 
this inscription:—“ To the Unknown God.” 
(v. 23.) Wedo not know how they came to 
have such an altar as that. But in whatever 
way the inscription came there, Paul made a 
very happy use of it, to turn their attention to 
the true God, unknown indeed to them, whose 
servant and ambassador he was. “Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 
There is nothing remaining of this altar now; 











nor does any one know where it stood. Paul 
next proceeded to tell them that the true God | 
did not dwell “ in temples made with hande.” | 
(v. 24.) He had good reasons for voraiaiting | 
the Athenians of this ; for they were very proud | 
of their beautiful temples, which were very 
numerous, and many of which were in plain 
view from the place where Paul was standing. 
If you were standing on Mars Hil! to-day, you 
roight see the remains of some of them. } 

A little south of Mars Hill, only separated | 
from it by a narrow ravine, or hollow, was the 
Acropolis, a hill much higher than that of 
Mars, which was covered with beautiful tem- 
ples, great and smal!, dedicated to different | 
gods and goddesses. The most remarkable of 
them was the Parthenon, ur temple of Minerva, 
whom the Athenians especially worshipped, as | 
the goddess of wisdom, and the protectress of 





their city. This temple is now in ruins; but 
it is still beautiful in its decay, and is visited 
by hundreds of travellers every yeur. It was 
probably the most beautiful temple in the! 
world. {t was more than 200 feet long, and | 
surrounded by a row of columns abvut fifty | 
feet high. Near it was a temple dedicated to 
Neptune, the god of the sea, a part of which is 
still standing. 

On another part of the Acropolis, in plain 
sight from Mars Hil! was the beautiful templ 
of “ Wingless Victory.” After the Athenians 
had conquered the Persians, at Marathon, and 
Salamis, and Platea, they thought that Victory 
had folded her wings, and was going to remain 
with them always. So they built her this little 
temple; and on one of the sculptured stones 
which adorned the frieze, they represented her 
in a stooping posture, untying her sandals.— 
This was as much as to say, that she was go- 
ing to “take off her things, and stay with 
them.” 

In 1835 this temple was restored, the stones 
being dug out of the earth and rubbish with 
which they had long been covered, and put in 
their proper places again. Only two or three 





blocks were missing ; and so the temple stands 
again in its old position looking down on Mars 
Hill, as it did in Paul’s day. And within it, is 
still to be seen, though mutilated, that bcauti- 
fal sculptured image of Victory untying her 
sandals. 

Across the city, towards the East, was the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, the largest of all 
the temples in Athens. This magnificent 
building was 400 feet long, and nearly two 
hundred wide. The area, or level oblong 
square on which it was built, was half a mile 
in circumference. It was surrounded by two 
rows of columns on each side, and four on 
each end. These columns were 70 feet high, 
and more than 120 in number. This temple 
was begun about 600 years before Paul went 
to Athens; but it was not finished till about a 
handred years after. Nothing is left of the 
walls of this temple, nor even of the stones 
which composed them. They were probably 
burned into lime, and used up long ago; but 
fifteen of the col are stil] standing. There 
were sixteen when I first saw them: but in 
October, 1852, one of them fell, during a vio- 
lent hurricane. It lies stretched along the 
ground, like a huge giant, fallen on the field 
of battle, 

A little north of Mars Hill, was the temple 
of Theseus, one of the ancient heroes whom the 
Athenians worshipped as a demigod. This 
temple is still entire, and is now used asa 
Museum for preserving the remains of ancient 
sculpture. There are statues in it of several 
of the gods whom the ancient Athenians wor- 
shipped ; but they are mostly broken or de- 
faced. All these temples were built of white 
marble, The newest of them had been stand 
ing about 500 years when Paul saw them. 

But I see | have not room to finish my story 
in this paper, so good-bye for the present. 

Lanpor. 











LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





French Creek, Va., Dec. 13, 1858. 
Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—Enclosed is one 
dollar to pay for your useful litte Companion 
another year. I have taken it for five years, 
and I like it better now than I did at first. 
Yours respectfully, C. H. G. 


Newburyport, Mass., Jan. 15, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the Companion another year. 
{t should have been paid before. It is the 
most interesting paper | everread. C.E.H 





VARIETY. 





FINDING IT AFTER MANY DAYS. 


A gentleman who attended a prayer-meeting 
in Boston, last week, related the following oc- 
currence as he heard it from the lips of an 
eminent and pious physician of that city. It 
had been only on the Saturday before last, that 
the beginning—dating back twenty years—and 
the end, were brought together before him.— 
Twenty or more years ago, he was called to 
visit a lady temporarily in the city, whom he 
found suffering under an incurable disease.— 
Having examined the case of her body, he 
passed to that of her soul. As a physician, he 
faithfully but considerately warned her not to 
hope for recovery, and as a Christian he be- 
sought her to examine her hopes for eternity. 
She had none. Having done what he could to 
direct her soul to the Saviour, he prayed with 
her, and took his leave, never to meet her 
again in this world. A few days after, the 
duty of her husband, who wasa military or na- 
val officer, removed her from the city; and as 
he never heard of her again, the case, of course, 
had nearly faded from his memory. On that 
Saturday a gentleman called upon him, with 
the inquiry, 

‘Do you remember calling professionally 
upon a lady at such a house, such a year, with 
whom you conversed upon religion and prayed ?” 

After some reflection, the case was recalled, 
and the other continued : 

‘I have carried a message for you from that 
lady, who was my wife, for twenty years. She 
died within a short time after your visit; but 
she died happy. She felt that her sins were 
pardoned through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
and she attributed her salvation to the instru- 
mentality of your conversation and prayer.— 
She charged me in her last hours, to seek you 
out, if ever had an opportunity, and to tell 
you of her gratitude for what you had been the 
means of doing for her soul.’ 

‘ Blessed are they that sow beside all waters.’ 
*Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’ 

SPIDERS. 

The worst thing about this poor insect is, 
that it ig so thoroughly ugly. In it nature has 
sacrificed every thing to the formation of the 
industrial machine necessary for satisfying sts 
wants. Of a circular form, furnished with 
eight legs and eight vigilant eyes, it astonishes 
(and disgusts) us by the pre-eminence of an 
enormous abdomen. Ignoble trait! in which 
the inattentive and superficial observer will see 
nothing but a type of gluttony. Alas! it is 
quite the contrary. 

‘This abdomen is its workshop, its magazine, 
the pocket in which the rope-maker keeps his 
stock; but as he fills this pocket with nothing 
but his own substance, he can only increase it 
at his own expense, by means of a rigid sobri- 
ety. ‘True type of the artisan. 

‘If f fast to-day,’ he says, ‘I shall, perhaps, 
get something to eat to-morrow; but, then, if 
my manufacture be stopped, every thing is lost, 





and my stomach will have to fast forever.’ 

In p Brononsen the spider is watchful and cun- 
ning; in disposition, timid, uneasy, and ner- 
vous, being endowed with a more sensitive na- 
ture than is possessed by any other insect.— 
These characteristics are the natural result of 
its miserable condition, which is » state of con- 
stant, passive, weary waiting. To be forever 
watching the ceaseless, joyous, careless dances 
of the fly, which pays no attention to the greedy 
desires of its enemy, or the gentle whispers of 
*Come here, little one, come this way,’ is to be 
in a state of constant torment—to be contin- 
ually undergoing a succession of hopes and 
mortifications. 

The fatal question, ‘ Shall 1 get any dinner ?” 
is continually presenting itself to the dweller 
in the web, followed by the still more sinister 
reflection, ‘If { have no dinner to-day, then no 
more thread, and still less hope of dining to- 
morrow.’ 

The male spider often makes a meal of his 
progeny, whilst the female loves them so ten- 


derly, that in peril she often perishes with 
them, The love she bears to her little ones 
she does not extend to her mate. Sometimes, 


after having in vain attempted to prevent him 
from devouring their offspring, the idea ap- 
pears suddenly to present itself to her mind 
that the cannibal is himself good for food; on 
which she instantly eats him up.—Michelet. 


For the Companion. 
MARY FLORENCE. 
She has gone. 
The loved, the beautiful, has perished, 
She that our hearts so fondly cherished, 
From earth has fled ; 
And our sad hearts lone vigils keeping, 
Would seek the spot where she is sleeping 
Low with the dead. 


She has gone. 
A sunbeam from our path departed, 
And left us weeping, broken-hearted, 
Sad and alone. 
The light has faded from our dwelling, 
And anguish every heart is swelling, 
Now she is gone. 


She has gone. 
Fearless she trod death’s valley lowly, 
So trusting, innocent, and holy, 
While o’er her face, 
As though of angels she were: dreaming, 
Smile after smile went brightly gleaming, 
Of heavenly grace. 


She has gone. 

“ Mother! I see her bending near me, 

Mother! my love, she sees, she hears me,” 
With joy she cried : 

Then heeding not our fond caresses, 

Our bitter tears and burning kisses, 
Sweetly she died. 


She bas gone. 
F’en while loved ones were bending o’er her, 
Up to the Spirit Land they bore her, 

The land of light ; 
There dwells she with the angels ever, 
‘There tastes the cup of sorrow never ; 

Ended death’s night. 


She has gone. 
And while with saddened hearts we mourn her, 
We joy that angel hands have borne her 
From earth away ; 
We joy that she is with the angels, 
Her home is with God’s bright evangels, 
In endless day. 


Georgetown, 1859. Tae Po. En 








too happy to forbode evil, her friend would 
caress her still more fondly, and then say,— 
‘Poor little Nellie!’ 

The child’s heart seemed troubled by these 
Pitying words, for she asked one day, 

ay do you call me poor? Please don’t, 
Miss I’m not poor—why, I’ve got 
twenty-five cents and a good mother !” 

*Rich little Nellie,” said her friend. ‘A 

! Ah, how long was I in learning 

what this little one already knows.’ 

‘A good mother’—conld any earthly treasure 
have made her so truly rich ? 





THE YANKEE’S ANSWER. 

A New York correspondent of the Boston 
Jonrual relates the following anecdote of 
Spurgeon, the English preacher. 

Mr. Spurgeon had for his theme one day, the 
power of individual effort, and to illustrate it, 
he told a story of a ‘ Yankee,’ as he called him, 
who boasted that he could whip the entire 
English nation himself. 

* And how could you do it ? said a bystand- 
er. 
‘Why,’ said the Yankee, ‘I would take one 
Englishman at a time, [ would whip him, and 
then I would take another, and so I would go 
along till I had whipped the whole nation.’ 

At the close of the sermon, Mr. Spurgeon, 
the relater of the anecdote and several friends, 
retired into the vestry. Soon there came ina 
tall, lean, long-faced, solemn looking man, who 
hailed from the State of Maine. He presented 
to Mr. Spurgeon a letter of introduction, and 
was welcomed by the preacher. Soon Mr. 
Spurgeon addressed the new comer by saying, 

‘Well, my American friend, how did you 
like my illustration of individual power, drawn 
from ap countrymen ?” 

* Oh,’ said the member from the Pine Tree 
State, ‘I was quite well pleased with it, be- 
cause it was so true; and this was said with 
the utmost solemnity of tone and gravity of 
manner. 

’ “Ge true,’ said Mr. S.,‘ what do you mean, 
sir? 
‘I knew a Yankee that did that once,’ was 
the reply. 

‘And what was his name? Mr. Spurgeon 
asked. 

‘ The name, sir,’ answered the Yankee, ‘ was 
George Washington, perhaps you have heard 
of him,’ 

Mr. Spurgeon was dumb for a moment. He 
then joined in the hearty laugh, and allowed 
that “the Yankee” was too much for him. 


A DEATH GRIP. 
A sea-captain related at a prayer-meeting in 
Boston a short time ago, a thrilling incident in 
his own experience : 


‘ A few years ago,’ said he, | was sailing b 
the island of Cuba, when the cry ran pre es 
the ship, ‘ man overboard! man overboard!’ It 
was impossible to put up the helm of the ship, 
but I instantly seized a rope and threw it over 
the ship’s stern, crying out to the man to seize 
it as for his life. ‘The sailor caught the rope 
just as the ship was passing. I immediately 
took another rope, and making a slip noose of 
it, attached it to the other, and slid it down to 
the struggling sailor, and directed him to pass 
it over his shoulders and under his arms, and 
he would be drawn on board. He was rescued ; 
but he had grasped that rope with such firm- 
ness, with such a death-grip, that it took hours 
before his hold relaxed, and his hand could be 





“ STEELING.” | 

Learn to spell, boys, or you may find your | 
ignorance an inconvenience one of these days. | 
Here is an illustration : 

A magistrate in Southark was greatly puz- | 
zled a short time since, with the following item | 
in a bill, on which he was about issuing a sum- | 
mons : | 

‘ To stealing one are 37 1-2 cents.’ 

‘ How is this, sir,’ said the magistrate, with 
indignation flashing in his countenance, ‘ d’ye 
charge a man three levys for stealing his axe ?” 

* I do that, sir,’ said the plaintiff, submissive- 
ly, ‘and werry reasonable at that.’ 

* What do you mean, sir? Don't you know 
it will take fou to the State prison?” 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the alarmed 
suitor, ‘I never heard of such athing. Do you 
call that jest ?” 

* No, U call it earnest; and so you'll find it, 
unless you give Mr. Robinson his axe again, 
instantly.’ 

‘Why, I was done with it, and guv it to him 
two weeks ago.’ 

‘Then you may thank your stars he did not 
prosecute you.’ 

‘Prosecute me! My dear sir, it’s 1 who 
ought to have sued him b2fore; he was werry 
prowoking when I ax’d him for the money, and | 
wanted to fub me off with a quarter and fip.’ 

* Put him out,’ said the justice to a consta- 
ble, ‘ he’s the most barefaced rascal that ever I 
met with. Steal a man’s axe, and wants to be 
paid for it!’ 

The constable wassomething more of a busi- 
ness man than his worship—he begged leave 
to inspect the account, and then cautiously 
hinted that his honor had mistaken the case.— 
It was for steeling the axe, that is, putting steel 
on the edge of it, that the change was made. 

‘Oh, ay, sure enough, said the ’squire, * see 
what it is to want education. Never make out 
any bill, Mr. Bellows, without a dictionary at| 
your elbow.’ | 








THE CHILD’S ANSWER. 


Little Nellie L. had lost her father, and her 
mother was poor. Her sweet temper and win- 
ning ways gained her many friends. Among 
these was an excellent lady, Miss N . 
glimpse of Nellie’s bright face peeping in at| 
the door always brought a smile of uliar | 
tenderness over Miss N——’s placid features. | 
She loved to sit by the child, softly stroking | 
her hair ; and while looking thoughtfully into | 
her smiling eyes, would often say, | 

‘ Poor, poor Nellie!’ | 

When Nellie shook her head, with a heart" 





|heaven a rope to every sinner on the earth, 


separated from it. With such eagerness, in- 
deed, had he clutched the object that was to 
save him, that the strands of the rope became 
imbedded in the flesh of his hands !’ 

Thus it seems as if God had let down from 


that every strand was a precious promise, and 
that we ought to be so intensely eager to se- 
cure these promises as to lay hold on them as 
for our lives, and suffer neither the powers of 
earth or hell to shake our confidence or disturb 
our hope. 


PIVE HOURS’ SPELLING. 


A gentleman in North Chester, two or three 
weeks since, offered as a prize a copy of Web- 
sters ‘ Unabridged Dictionary,’ to one of the 
scholars in all the public schools in town who 
should ‘spell all the others down. Seven 
schools were accordingly represented, and 
about a dozen teachers and a crowd of specta- 
tors were present, when the trial took place on 
the 25th ult. But one trial was to be had ona 
word, and the unfortunate who missed must 
teke his or her seat. Eighty scholars contested 
for the honor and the prize, and after five 
hours’ trial, five pupils remained standing, and 


=, 
Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
— aANp— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONs. 
XyThe first premium over all competitors, at the F, 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, oom 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Many. 
acturers. 
By means of a new method of Voicing known only te 
ives, they have ded in removing the harsh 

and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in. 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ 
like, The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 

rformer to execute the most rapid music without blurry. 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex. 
pression. 








THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lod BT 
&c. It is arranged with two manuals or boobs of reel 
lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in ome case two 
distinct instrum-nts : or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time use of 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construciio, 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use, 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Many. 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious ding, 51) 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the mos; 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to +34 Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are re+pectfully invited to visit on. 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

6 a still further guaranter to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follow ing Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined ow 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS, 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOUDWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument hefore purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the es- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

rders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac. 
tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 





PRICE LisT. 
Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave..........220+ $ 60 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.... one 0D 
Piano style, 5 octave.....cesss0e -100 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave -M5 
Piano style, carved leg... 125 


Piano style, two sets of Re 
Piano style, 6 octave..... 
Organ Melodeon 
Organ Melodeon, extra fini: 
Pedal Bass Melodeon..........seeseees 
Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18-ly 











THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ernally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothirg is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those whe have had 
mucb experience, the only sure remedy. It never faile— 
80 say all who have used it. Read the following: 

Biriter, Brown Co., Onto, Dec. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the best 
rain lever tried. lt gives them ease quicker than 
iny other remedy I ever used. I give for a dose half ofa 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
Worst cases without delay. 

fours truly, JOHN PORTER. 

Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 

East Liverroot, coLuMBIANA Co., O., Fars. 12, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the publie, 
to inform them of a wenccoatel experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Kill r, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. I had a very 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic and 
appeared to be in great agony. 1 made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no urpese. I gave 
him up to die, and io fact he was so far gone, that he 
ae and could not raise up bis head, or bold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I poured four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, and ere ittobim and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly 


restored and put in 
the harness. Respectfully yours. < 


8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, saya 
pint of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain 
if the horse has botts, it is best t» give the molasses. 

We here request every one who shall be eo unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 
cure. 

Sold by ali dealers in medicine 






THE BOSTON REMEDY: 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 





the enthusiastic audience voted to each of them 
a copy of the great Unabridged. | 


BACKBITING. 


Never say of one who is absent, what you 
would be afraid or ashamed to say if he were 
present. He of whom you delight to speak 
evil,’ says a wise moralist, ‘ may hear of it, and 
become your enemy ; or if he do not, you will 
have to reproach yourself with the meanness of 
attacking one who had no opportunity to de- 
fend himself. Never listen to those who deal 
in scandal ; he who slanders one to you, will 
slander you to another.’ Tale-hearers make 
tale-bearers; and hence Dr. South said, ‘the 
tale-bearer and tale-hearer should be hanged 
together, the one by the ear, the other by the 
tongue.’ 

A gentleman somewhat distinguished for the 
use of choice language found fault with his 
pudding as having too much ‘caloric’ in it, | 
which the landlady took in high dudgeon, de- 
claring that she never used the article— indeed 
there never was any in the house ! 


A woman, purchasing cups and saucers, was 
asked what color she would have. ‘Why, I 
ain’t particular,’ says she, ‘any color that won’t 
show the dirt.’ 


If you part with patience, you part with 
power. 





VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


i perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of household 
neceseity, being used alike by rich and r; aad has 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thore 
numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
F, ost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Ulce"s, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 

re Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingies, Cuts, Boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, 8un- 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
cents, 50 cents and $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smsilest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Row, 


New York. 
at 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paice $14 veam. 81x Copies ron $5, PAYMENT mm A? 











BOUND VOLUMES Sland $1,25. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 


Killer. 





